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PATRICK HENRY. 


The great men of past ages have generally sprung from what 
s considered, the lower classes of society. Poetry has wreathed 
me of her fairest chaplets around the heart of a Scottish pea- 
ant boy. History’s heroes have often turned their pruning 
woks into swords, and philosophy has more than once covered 
with ‘her robes the tattered garment of a Diogenes and Socrates. 
So true is this, that history’s pages afford numerous examples, 
and. the early history of our country abundantly verifies 
it. Many were there who then sat in her council-chambers, 
whose names shine with no lustre borrowed from the pedigree 
of their ancestors. Among these was that of Patrick Henry. 
Little did George the Third think, as he sat on his throne, that 
his American colonies would be wrested from him by: the hands 
of an humble Virginian, and still less that there was one, in this 
land, who would stand at his country’s altar, and pray with all 
the earnestness of devotion, that his portion might be either 
liberty or death. 

Patrick Henry was born in the colony of Virginia, in the 
year 1786. His parents though claiming no place in the higher 
circles of colonial society, were nevertheless of that good com- 
mon-sense class which forms the yeomanry of England, the 
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peasantry of France and the middle grades of America. The 
legacy they left their son was rather that of good parental 
instruction, than of hereditary wealth. 

In his youthful days Patrick Henry exhibited no extraordi- 
nary marks of genius. Indeed he seemed rather to be slothful 
at study, and his slate and books often gave place to the more 
trifling employment of his gun and line. An old Latin tome, a 
well thumbed geometry and a few good histories composed the 
furniture of the school-desk of the future American orator. He 
was first placed behind a counter and afterwards led the plain 
life of a Virginia farmer. But his mind was ever restless in 
these employments. There was the spirit of a Cincinnatus 
under that rustic garb which one day was destined to shine 
forth in its meridian splendor, and make even the throne of a 
king totter. Even while engaged in the business of a merchant, 
there was a study engrossing all his thoughts, there was a 
theme on which he fixed his undivided attention, and that was 
the study of human nature. Next to nature’s law book, nature’s 
great creature—man, formed the study and meditation he most 
loved. In this consisted the secret power of his eloquence. 
Each countenance of his hearers was read by him, as if it were 
an open volume of instruction; each thought as it went flitting 
across their faces, told him the character of those with whom 
he had to deal. And when he arose in his natural might, he 
played with their feelings and touched the chords of their 
hearts, with so masterly a hand as to give back an echo in 
unison with his own. At last, wearied with other employments, 
he began the study of law, and here commences the splendid 
drama of his public life. 

The first scene in this may perhaps be of sufficient interest to 
be recounted. Patrick Henry had not been long in the profes- 
sion of the law, before there arose a case which produced a great 
excitement. The parsons of Virginia, thinking they were not 
sufficiently supplied with the good things of this life, sued the 
state for more. The state procured for their counsel Mr. 
Lewis, (a distinguished lawyer of that time,) but he, after an 

examination of the facts of the case, gave it up; and then they 
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applied to Patrick Henry. He was at that time little known. 
His rustic garb and common clothes seemed rather to cover one 
of poverty’s sons, than the body of one of 4 Nature’s noblemen.’ 

The day for the trial came on. The bishops, secure of gaining 
their cause, sat laughing and congratulating one another. At 
last a man poorly clad, was seen to walk into the room, and 
slowly enter the bar. Smiles flitted across the faces of the 
church dignitaries, as they heard it whispered that he was the 
man chosen to argue against them. The trial commences. The 
counsel for the clergy delivers a learned and eloquent discourse. 
Now comes on the trial of Henry’s powers. Slowly he rises 
from his seat. Every eye is fixed on him, some in contempt, 
others in ridicule, but none with any anticipation of good. He 
begins to speak and falters much. Soon however he gets ani- 
mated with his subject. His awkwardness begins to wear away, 
his mien becomes more noble, he stands before the audience 
like a transformed man, and his peasant garb adorns him as 
much as if it were a Roman toga. The too confident bishops 
begin to tremble in their seats, and the audience who at first 
listened from mere idle curiosity, now lean forward in anxious 
suspense to catch each word that falls from the lips of the 
speaker. The orator gradually rises higher and higher with 
his eloquence, till at last with one splendid conclusion he ends 
his speech. He sits down—no one moves—not a sound is heard. 
At last the jury retire and soon bring in a verdict of one penny 
damages. The verdict was heard by the people with a shout of 
exultation, and in spite of order, sheriff or constables, they 
seized the young advocate and bore him in triumph through the 
town. Such was the first public appearance of Henry. Each 
one as he left that room went with one name on his lips, one 
image impressed on his heart—that of Patrick Henry; and to 
this day it is a customary eulogium, in Virginia, on a great man, 
that ‘he is almost equal to Patrick Henry when he plead against 
the Parsons.’ 

The public career of Henry was a great and brilliant one. 
He came to the stage of action comparatively unknown, but 
before he left it, outstripped all his competitors, stood the first 
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among the orators of America, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had done a great deal in the cause of her lib- 
erty. The sentiment and admiration of his own state was suffi- 
ciently expressed in his being thrice elected governor, and the 
more valuable opinion of his country, has ever found vent in an 
universal eulogy on his character, and the still greater rever- 
ence with which her sons utter his name. 

But this was not all that was truly great in him. His private 
character though comparatively little known presents a fair 
object for admiration. One of Henry’s singularities consisted 
in his humility. I say singularity, because it seems to be a 
singular thing in our land to find any public man, embarrassed 
with a large portion of that virtue. When asked ‘whom he 
thought the greatest man in Congress,’ he replied, ‘If you 
speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina is by far 
the greatest orator; but if you speak of solid information, Col. 
‘ Washington is unquestionably the greatest man on that floor.’ 
Any other man would have answered Patrick Henry. 

Henry was fond of the ties that bound him to home. The 
scenes in the life of a public man are so engrossing and ab- 
sorbing, that the heart is often drawn away from the ties of 
kindredship and fixed on the fleeting bubbles of ambition. But 
not so with Patrick Henry. The innocent prattling of his babes 
gave more pleasure to him than the world’s empty applause, and 
the soft music of affection’s voice, touched a chord in his heart, 
that all flattery’s blandishments could not move. 

Yet Patrick Henry was a great man in all situations. In his 
country’s halls he was a Demosthenes, in her struggles for 
liberty, a Cicero; and in calm retirement from the world in the 
sweet enjoyments of that sanctuary—home, he was all that 
could be told in that simple but expressive term—a father. 
His fame will ever endure, his memory ever remain sacred, and 
among the highest names in the catalogue of America’s great 
will ever remain that of Patrick Henry. 
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PULVIS ET UMBRA. 


Beloved past! thou wearest on thy bosom 
My floral days, - 

There rest, in deathless sweetness, bud and blossom, 
Embalmed with praise. 


For me the future holds no light Elysian, 
No dream divine, 

Its golden seas are crested with no vision, 
Or hope of mine. 


The mournful splendour of thy constellations, 
All ashes now ; 

The mystic brightness of those scintillations 
That wreathe thy brow, 


The sighs that wander through thy vaulted portals, 
So strangely sweet; 

The pallid lips of thy serene immortals ; 
Thine echoes fleet, 


All the sad eyes that in thy shade grow tender ; 
Thy dreamy spells, 

Where the faint heart its life would fain surrender, 
Thy quiet cells 


Are dear to me, as on a restless ocean, 
To landsmen, shore. 

Dear as to prisoned birds the exulting motion 
They know no more. 


Rejoice, my soul! ere long thy earthly prison 
Shall fail to dust; 

And thy new, trembling wings have lightly risen ; 
In God I trust. 


Then shall these garments, wrought in cumbrous fashion’ 
Depart at last, 

And thou, refined from every mortal passion, 
Thyself be past. 


AGE. 


Coincident with the yearning of the soul for the glory of its 
primitive, unfallen nature, with its upward striving towards the 
light that shall bathe it at the dawn of eternity, is the moral 
power that invests the foot-prints of time. 


A sympathy be- 
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tween the wrecked affections of the heart and the wreck of 
matter, the fancies that entwine the ruin when neglect allows 
their wild luxuriance and no officious hand will tear away their 
clinging tendrils, memories that gleam from joys and hopes and 
loves and scenes and hours departed, as the sun, already set, 
sheds upon the wind-torn cloud, alien, but inimitable beauties— 
all consecrate the crumbling relics of the past. 

We gaze not without emotion on the gorgeous features of a 
Gothic minster, faultless in every arch, perfect in every pinna- 
cle, richly chaste, harmoniously wild, emotion akin to reverence, 
perhaps; but when years have hung their associations on its 
walls, when its door posts have been sprinkled by the spray of 
ages, when fancy clothes the broken altar in glories not its 
own, and wakes anew the awful melody of vesper hymn and 
matin chorus, echoing sweet and deep through nave and tran- 
sept, ascending with the smoke of silver censers, the perfume 
of frankincense and myrrh; when the marble monuments of the 
. noble dead grimly overshadow us, and the light of the stained 
windows, as it quivers in the gloomy galleries, images the dark- 
dressed, lovely nuns that “in days of eld” glided to and fro, 
like flitting spectres, to morning and evening worship, unuttera- 
ble thoughts sweep through the mind; such thoughts as hushed 
the mighty host that trembled before trembling Sinai, such as 
bowed the rapt Ezekiel to the ground before “the appearance 
as of the bow in the cloud in the day of rain, and the noise of a 
great rushing, of lamentations and mourning and wo.”’ 

The same rule that governs in the combinations of matter, 
applies likewise in the world of thought. Age by age has 
woven thread by thread, the drapery that shrouds the fabric of 
the father of poetry, lending a grace to what before was rude, 
a charm to what before was trivial. The illegitimate birth, the 
sightless eyeball, the broken-hearted death, how holy, how deep 
an interest they breathe upon the effusions of a wandering min- 
strel, the rhapsodies of one “blind old bard of Scio’s rocky 
isle!” If after the lapse of centuries, when, in the moral world, 
“old things have passed away, and all things have become new,” 
we could revisit earth, who would recognize, amid the chaos of 
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fable that already has begun to gather around the author of 
Paradise Lost, the John Milton, whom we once knew a being of 
like passions with ourselves ? 

The framer of the heart has wisely implanted in it, this feel- 
ing of veneration for the ancient, that we might the better 
worship, the more humbly adore him who for an eternity before 
the foundations of the earth were laid, dwelt in “the secret 
place of thunder.”” And when the nations had strayed into the 
thick darkness of idolatry, and forgotten the pure light which 
emanated from the source of universal light, the Sabean philoso- 
pher, as he stood beneath the blue dome of heaven, gazed into 
the stars that serenely sang o’er earth’s creation, serenely shone 
o'er earth’s commotions, and caught glimpses of a mysterious 
affinity between his own unsatisfied, yearning soul and the 
worlds of glory above, worshipped—the noblest of uninspired 
creeds—the sacredness of time its prophet and foundation stone, 
the heaven its temple, the everlasting hills its altars. 

And in old songs, apart from the associations with family 
circles, and fireside meetings, and social joys, and moonlight 
sailing on the cool water, and twilight walks and the voice of 
her you love, what a power is there in this, that they are “ old.” 
The Marseillaise, the first symptom of the energy that was 
heaving in the heart of France, the hymn of triumph that rose 
clear amid the final crash of her monarchy, was hallowed, as 
having been sung, not only in the scenes, but also in the times 
of the Days of Terrorandthe Emperor. The Ranz des Vaches, 
simple and beautiful, inspires the sorrow that wastes, even unto 
death, the Swiss exile’s heart, not simply by suggesting the 
mountain and the glacier that shines upon it, the glen and the 
chamois that overleaps it, the cottage and the love that endears 
it, but as the song of his ancestors, of Tell and Winkelried and 
the conquerors of Morgarten. The English have a noble ballad 
of Chevy Chase, of which Sir Philip Sidney said, “ It stirs the 
heart like the sound of a ‘trumpet,’ and why? Because it 
breathes, in antique, pathetic verse of the times of Percy of 
Northumberland and Douglass of the Scottish border. And 
when to these are added memories, such as must have gathered 
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around what has come down through years or ages gone; mem- 
ories, that perhaps we cannot trace, as, often some sweet strain 
seems unaccountably familiar to our ears and yet we feel 
assured never to have listened to it before, when these are 
stealing quietly into the soul, with “sorrowful voices that 
keep continually singing, ‘O, forget us not, forget us not!’” 
then answer, is there no strange loveliness in the ancient music, 
no “ magic in the ruined battlement ?”’ 

But there is a nobler castle than the hand of man hath ever 
builded, the work of the Almighty; in whose recesses dwells a 
soul, from whose walls banded thoughts have gone forth, roaming 
to the ends of earth, laying hold of all that is pleasant, to en- 
rich “the chambers of their imagery.”’ Its towers rose at first 
among the groves of Eden, invincible from without, knowledge 
and purity its ample munitions within. But treachery prevailed: 
sin and sorrow entered, decline and death were written on its 
gates. The tenant is immortal, the tenement is frail. The ear 

. grows heavy and the eye grows dim, wrinkles come upon the 
cheek and falterings on the tongue, as the body waiteth for its 
change. The mind partakes its “frail companion’s dark decay,” 
hand in hand they go down to the brink of the grave; or if here 
and there one watches his withering frame with unweakened 
intellect, yet is his strength labour and sorrow that he cannot 
close his eyes upon the darkening scene. Still is the elixir of 
life a thing of dreams and faith, and still 

“ Years steal 

Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim.” 
And does time here honour as it ruins? Alas,no! When the 
poet’s fire is quenched, the warrior’s arm palsied, the states- 
man’s eloquence become the dotard’s drivelling, the philoso- 
pher’s researches idle dreams, the glorious past may swallow up 
the present, and reverence drown pity or scorn, but it is rever- 
ence for their younger days and fruits. In Solomon’s time, the 
hoary head alone, not the titles and trophies of youth, was the 
crown of the aged; now has it become indeed a crown of thorns. 

O that kindness might take the place of mockery and worship of 
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neglect ! that men would everywhere arise before the frosty 
locks and honour the face of the old man! 

Wretched indeed is he, that having run his threescore years 
and ten, can look back only on broken vows, deceitful friend- 
ships, malicious designs, carnal pleasures, and profligate attach- 
ments ; but age is no time for censoriousness or scorn, for aught 
but compassion and sympathy. He is his own sufficient punish- 
ment, whom 








“ Phantoms of the brain compel 
Himself to be his proper hell.”’ 
The future is to him a dreamy waste, wrapped in storms and 
darkness, the lightning of wrath alone flashing athwart the 
gloom and revealing the lurid, tossing billows of the lake of wo; 
he is alone in the tempest; and behind him here and there a 
speck of sunlight, showing the horror it cannot dispel. The 
wearied limbs no more carry their master into the bustling 
scenes of life, the passions no more urge him where once he 
found temporary freedom from remorse, “ desire faileth,” and 
the only hope of relief is that mercy will destroy the faculties of 
torment, and render the body a living corpse, the soul an idiot 
nonentity. Fainter and fainter grows the humming of “the 
wheel at the cistern,” till lost in the roarings of the eternal 
flame. 

But to him whose retrospect is over a virtuous life and pure 
affections, age is the season of rest and fruition. The seed 
sown in youth and watered in maturity, yields its abundance to 
comfort his declining days. ‘The memory of past evils is 
sweet,”’ and the memory of past joys clings to the lonely spirit, 
as the wild flower to the ruined wall, beautifying what it cannot 
restore. Beyond the dark valley of the shadow of death, he 
sees, not Lethe’s oblivious pool, but the sparkling waters of the 
crystal river flowing from the throne, the tree of life lifting its 
unfading leaves, the New Jerusalem its golden gates, angels 
their choral praise. He holds communion over youthful scenes 
with the friends whom death has left him; he drinks a cup of 
kindness to the days of auld lang syne, and as they part, raises 
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with trembling voice, but confident and joyful heart, his fare- 


‘¢+John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
We've climbed the hill together, 
And many a merry day, John, 
We've had with one another ; 
Now we must totter down, John. 
But hand in hand we'll go, 

And sleep together at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo.” 


THE DYING BOY. 


They drew the easy chair and cushioned stool 
Beside the casement; that the breath of heaven 
Might fan the pale lip, and lift up the curls 
From the white forehead of the dying boy. 

It was the twilight hour, far in the sky 

Pale stars came out, like jewels trembling 
*Mid the dreamy gray ; ‘the quiet flowers 
With velvet leaves soft folded, slept beneath 
The brightening glory of the rising moon. 
With snowy lids uplifted, and large eyes 
Looking from under jetty lash, serenely bright ; 
Both little hands like faded lilies clasped, 

The child reclined, "T'was beautiful to see 
The holy thought upon that infant brow, 

Such earnest sadness in the lifted eye ; 

The patient waiting for the touch to free 

That gentle spirit from its lovely clay. 

And one might fancy in that solemn hour, 
Amid the stillness of the dewy air, 

Hovering in silence on ‘unfolded wing 

An angel watcher ; there with holy smile 

To soothe the spirit of the dying boy ; 

And point him upward through the starry sky, 
To his bright home. It was not long 

Before the faint breath, fainter grew ; 

The blue veined lids sunk slow and heavily, 
With their dark fringes, o’er the earnest eyes, 
Veiling their light forever. On the lip, 

From where the pale rose faded, lay a smile, 
Perchance the shadow of that seraph’s wing, 
Or the last farewell of the ransomed soul. 
Death has its terrors, but not when it comes 
In guise so beautiful, with touch so soft 
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And smile so gentle, that it would not disturb 
An infant’s balmy sleep. It throws no shade 
Upon the spirit longing to be free, 

To soar away from all earth’s troublous cares, 
And rest with God. 





SCENES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL. 


Scene Frrst. 


Early one bright morning last July, we found ourselves on 
board a fine steamer, ploughing our way up the majestic James 
River. Everything was beauteous and romantic. The sun 
gliding up into the heavens in all his majesty, rejoicing like a 
bridegroom to run his course, the broad and expansive river 
itself, whose sloping banks are dotted here and there with 
splendid country-seats peeping slyly out from amid thick 
groves like the glance of a maiden from beneath her glistening 
lashes, lent an interest to the scene, and we were brought not 
only to behold and praise, but to feel what beauty is. One by 
one the numerous farms recede into the dim distance, iill at 
last Jamestown the first settlement in Virginia, with all its 
melancholy grandeur, rises to our view. Its only remains are a 
scathed tree and a ruined wall, from whose summit, old time 
is year by year casting off the topmost bricks, and soon, alas too 
soon, the place where sleep the brave and rest the warrior host 
will sink into nothingness, without a monument to tell posterity 
the things that were, but now are not. 

But no, Jamestown thou shalt not be forgotten, long as the 
weed called for thee, (vulgarly Jimson weed) springs from earth’s 
fruitful bosom. We well remember the tale of horror once 
breathed in our infant ears, and even now, our very blood curdles 
at its recollection. How the first colony, provisions failing, and 
no hope of relief from the old country, coming up to feast their 
imaginations, while the wild demoniacal savages, were whooping 
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and howling without their intrenchments, at the anticipation 0: 
their utter destruction—took of the poisonous weed, and boiled it 
down for greens. Soon some weregrievous sick, some danced fran 
tically, and sang their laughter-mocking-madman songs, whilk 
others sank into an untimely grave. What a fate for an armer 
host,whose bold chests had oft been bared to the battle’s fierces 
stroke. Like Esau of old, they fell before the charge of a mes. 
of pottage. Mention of this awful calamity is thus made in a 
private letter from the dignified leader and poet of the colony, 
John Smith, to his dearly beloved Mrs. J. Smith: 


“Pale famine seized the warlike host; 
And death stood grinning by, 
These enemies alone they feared, 
Whom they could neither fight or fly. 
They boiled a mess of greens on which to sup, 
And soon, golly! what shines they did kick up!!!” 

Farewell to thee, Jamestown, our reluctant steps would fain 
linger amid thy consecrated groves, where rest the ashes of the 
brave, but the spell is on us, and we must notstay. The ruined 
wall and withered, leafless tree, little by little become more 
indistinct, till at last our weary eyes can catch no point to mark 


the first settlement in Virginia. 


Scene SEconp. 


Behold us reclining in the back seat of an antiquated stage- 
coach, at three o’clock on a misty morning; while the crazy 
vehicle is slowly ascending the steep heights of the Alleghany 
mountains. Everything exhibits features of grandeur and sub- 
limity—the precipitous mountain sides, where one may look 
down three hundred feet and then see only the summits of gi- 
gantic pines; and thence glancing upward, behold peak after 
peak rising above its fellow, till the highest seems in the uncer- 
tain light of early dawn to veil his majestic head in a canopy of 
clouds. And again, as we advance, behold another valley in 
which the deep mists of the highlands have settled. To all ap- 
pearance it is a vast pellucid lake, in whose depths can be seen 
reflected the venerable trees which project over the seeming 
waters. Imagination reigns triumphant, and each one exclaims, 
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“Tt is a lake,’’ till in our winding course, we find ourselves 
enveloped in a damp, unwholesome vapour. ‘ Magnifique, su- 
perbe, very goot,’’ was the remark of a Frenchman, when speak- 
ing in the climacteric style, and gazing upon the turbulent 
waters of Niagara, splashing and dashing in their boiling rage. 
Such or similar were the expressions which fell from the lips of 
all our admiring and astonished fellow travellers save one, a 
fair and gentle damsel seated by our side. Again we felt what 
beauty is. She possessed all the exquisitely chiselled features 
of a Venus, whose beauty was heightened and chastened by the 
modest appearance of a Roman matron under the Republic. 
Sixteen} summers were but just maturing her graces, and she 
was fast budding into womanhood. We were tempted to ex- 
claim in the words of Desdemona, 


«O that heaven had made me such a woman.” 


But alas, what are human desires? Her pensive look betokened 
anxious thought for some far distant one; and as we mused 
concerning him, who might claim an interest in one so beauti- 
ful, so perfect, we sank into a pleasant dreamy slumber. Reader, 
remember we were up at three o’clock that morning. Gradually 
our head reclined to one side, and as if by a sudden reaction, 
rushed to the other; but at last we found an easy spot on which 
to rest, and we relapsed into utter forgetfulness. How long 
we thus lay without thought or care, we know not; but sud- 
denly we were awakened by a smart cuff on the ear, and open- 
ing our languid eyes, we beheld the fair maiden with features 
hideous through rage, glancing angrily upon us. She opes 
those beauteous lips—she speaks—“ Look a here, stranger, this 
here going to sleep in a stage and laying on a body’s shoulder, 
aint what it’s cracked up to be!!!’ 


Scene THIRD. 


The manner in which this unpublished journal fell into my 
hands may not form an inappropriate conclusion to the uncon- 
xected scenes which are extracts from it. During my visit to 
the mountains of Virginia, last spring, I one day shouldered my 
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gun, and struck a bee line for the forest, hoping to capture 
some game, or at least kill time in an easy, pleasant manner. 
Wandering about in a careless way for some hours, I was aston- 
ished, when wishing to return homeward, to find myself abso- 
lutely lost, on the summit of a high mountain, miles away from 
any human habitation. Unwilling to give melancholy thoughts 
an entrance to my mind, I continued to walk, until my wearied 
limbs forbad farther exertion. Almost in despair, I sank down 
beneath an immense tree, and no sooner was stretched upon 
the ground, and glancing my eyes around, than I beheld through 
the thick foliage the gable of a mountain hut—with infused 
strength, I arose, pushed through the tangled vines, knocked at 
the door—no answer—I opened it, and started back affrighted 
at the truly mournful sight exposed to view. An old man, 
whose cheeks were deeply furrowed by the lapse of time, and 
whose hair was whitened to an almost silvery brightness by the 
frosts of eighty winters, was lying in the last stages of disease, 
upon a rude pallet. Amid the wrinkles of his brow could be 
seen the lines of thought, and his deep black eye glistened with 
almost poetic flre as he beheld me entering. Death was with 
him. Simply pointing to an old desk, the only other article of 
furniture visible, he said “There !’’ Then turning his venerable 
countenance, towards the setting sun, whose slanting rays, 
pierced through the thick trees, he breathed a silent farewell to 
earth and died. In a few moments, I turned away, and by a 
road which led to the cottage door, reached home before dark. 
The next day, I returned with a minister and several servants. 
Under a cypress which stocd by a babbling brook, we buried 
him. On examining that desk, a journal was discovered, which 
I took under my especial charge. The first two scenes are 


extracts from the “‘ old man’s’’ book—read them reverently. 
B. 
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BURR NO TRAITOR. 


To defend those whom it has been popular to calumniate, is 
often a thankless and dangerous task. And to recall the mem- 
ory of Aaron Burr would seem peculiar hazardous, did we not 
remember that for Chatterton, Shelley and Byron, traduced, 
maligned and slandered as they have been, there have arisen 
defenders so illustrious, that we may feel justly proud in offer- 
ing their examples as an excuse, if excuse be needed. 

There would seem to he some moral necessity that each gen- 
eration should furnish new names and fresh material from 
which to fabricate the nursery tales of terror. The infant can 
no sooner lisp ‘the name of its country’s preserver, than it is 
inspired with an inextinguishable hate for some name which it 
is taught to call traitor. Without a pause for inquiry concern- 
ing its truth or justice, the fable of treason is rehearsed to the 
eagerly attentive child, with all the poetic coloring of an eastern 
romance, thus mingling with his earliest thoughts a deathless 
hatred against those who have been described to him as fiends. 
True to this—already has the name of Burr been coupled in 
nursery tales—aye, even in sermons and addresses with the name 
of Penedict Arnold. As the child advances in years, though 
his judgment matures—his early bias was so strong, his early 
prejudice so firm, that while he may listen impartially to a 
plea in behalf of a hardened criminal, he cannot divest himself 
for a moment of those youthful antipathies. But in the name 
of all that is just and true, of all that is honorable and holy, 
is it not a burning shame that the name of Burr should thus be 
used “to point a moral, and adorn a tale?” It is replied, that 
his deeds have won him this inglorious fame! That then can 
be disproved—A traitor, at all events, Burr never, was. Hay- 
ing incurred the displeasure of a powerful, yet his only superior 
in the general government, and made himself liable to suspicion 
by wrongly interpreted movements he was remorselessly crushed 
by the false accusation of high-treason. Without the sanction 
of the highest executive officer in the government, the charge 
of Gen. Wilkinson would have fallen to the earth, like a leaf 
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in the autumnal forest, unnoticed and unknown. But personal 
resentment was not less efficient than party prejudice, in in- 
ducing the President to prosecute his merciless course, in a 
manner systematic and vigorous as the pre-eminent facilities of 
his position permitted. But despite all the machinations of the 
most skillful and unscrupulous plotters, and all the sophistry of 
the most ingenious lawyers, the foul meshes which malice had 
woven around his cause, vanished before the arm of justice, like 
gossamer in the tempest’s blast. 

Aaron Burr was unanimously acquitted of the charge of trea- 
son, and that too with the eloquence of a Wirt against him, by 
one of the ablest juries that could be selected in the State of 
Virginia. And still, with what simple audacity, or simple igno- 
rance, is it echoed in our ears, “ Burr, the traitor”? Jefferson 
like Brutus was an honourable man, and Burr like Caesar was 
ambitious, but he was no traitor. If any can entertain so false 
a dream let its spell be broken by a reading of his trial. And 
let those who are affiliated with him to a common Alma Mater; 
emulate the example of Luther Martin, in defending one another 
when made images upon which the blood hounds of party are 
let loose. We need not expect to stem the current of prejudice 
which bursts forth, whenever Burr’s name is mentioned. It is 
too headstrong and rampant. The hand which marked out its 
course, deepened its channel, and added bitterness to its waters, 
was too great. But if by a lodgment of the truth, we may in 
the least obstruct its course, the work of vindication will be 
commenced, and as accumulations always cluster round one 
obstacle in the channel of a stream, there may at length be 
established an effectual barrier to its turbid water. But slander 
and calumny are hydra-headed. If forced to admit Burr’s 
innocence of treason, with a wise look, a knowing nod, and a 
prudish shrug, his social derelictions are cited to appear in 
array against him. That thus a host may be marshalled, we do 
not deny. But we may ask him who was first and highest in 
preferring the charge, if his own moral purity would have 
qualified him to cast the first stone at the offender. Jefferson 
the President, greatly as he is endeared to us by his patriotic 
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achievements was no whit more morally faultless than Burr, the 
Vice President. It were vain and even sinful to attempt to 
palliate Burr’s vices, yet it is neither vain nor sinful to ask why 
Burr should have been singled out from so many of the same 
character, and at the same period, as the object of almost 
universal execration. And the answer must be given, as im- 
partial historians will hereafter record—that i was thought 
expedient. The schemes of the dominant party were in danger 
of exposure and failure if Burr was not removed. He must 
not only be ostracised, deposed, and defected—he must be 
blackened with the eternal infamy of treason. And as if with 
a fiendish delight in tinging with the darkest shades the gloomy 
picture, the crayons were dipped in the envenomed chalice of 
moral pollution. But patriarchs who are the last‘relicts of a 
former century have predicted that a change of opinion would 
ere long prevail, relative to the political turpitude of him whom 
they can well remember when in the prime of his usefulness, 
prosperity and popularity—And where shall this change com- 
mence? What place so appropriate as this? Perchance his 
ashes must be left without a slab or monument to mark 
the place of their repose—but we surely must not suffer his 
name to be consigned to an eternity of disgrace, of shame, of 
infamy, by union with the name of Arnold. 

Rather, far rather let his name like his grave receive the 
charity of silence. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PISCATORIUS. 


Who has not been a fisher-boy? Restrain your witty reply, 
precocious reader ; this simple interrogatory was proposed in full 
view of the actual existence and prominence of the ladies, but 
was intended to contain no allusion to their experience. If a 
man can be found who never was a bona fide member of that 
hungry, wet-footed fraternity > the “rod and tackling,” let 
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him be deposited in a commodious cage, and exhibited to the 
large-eyed populace in rivalry with the great ‘Sea-Cow.’ All 
others, it is hoped will naturally and cordially sympathize with 
poor Esurieus Piscatorius Snobb. One bright morning, he was 
sick, dreadfully, inevitably sick, and merely to think of the dis- 
mal school, so far beyond the reach of } eppermint and sugar, 
operated upon him like an almost effectual emetic. Then fol- 
lowed, in order, the usual convalescence in time for dinner, and 
relapse in time for the school-bell, and then the sudden recovery 
sufficient to warrant a stroll along the brook. In short, Snobb 
“went a fishing,” and here is the only record of his “luck” —s 
“nibble” in the water, and a corresponding grin on shore, an 
energetic “bite,”’ decidedly intentional, a sudden jerk, with 
violence, a dangling hook black, glistening and empty, a solemn 
muttering—* confound it all, I pulled too soon.” Another trial, 
similar indication, flashing eyes, careful hoisting of the red, a 
dangling eel, an unmethodical scramble, the living streak of ac- 
tivity glides into the stream, and Snobb is left alone, the self- 
interpreting picture of despair. One trial more—a snapping 
tortoise, an unsuccessful operation in piscatory surgeon-den- 
tistry, in consequence of a broken hook, and Piscatorius entirely 
restored to health, wends his homeward way, bearing the prize, 
to }-nch at its snappishness and have his fingers bitten. Snobb 
grew up. (How many a man has wished he had never done the 
‘ ni sighed a thundering sigh because he could not grow 
down again.) There is a strange mimicry between the sports 
of boyhood, and the momentous experience of maturer life. 
Grown up, Snobb was sick, not “in fun,” as boyish Snobb had 
been—but inevitably diseased, and all the huge prescriptions of 
old-school pharmacy must have failed to relieve him. He was 
subjected to the inordinate influence of the tender passion. He 
found it a delightful sickness, but subject to distressing vicissi- 
tules, and followed by a terrible recover;. 

During the first six months, which seemed like fleeting hours, 
he revelled in his devotion to the blue-eyed and beautiful Incon- 
stance D , she blushed when he drew near, and sighed when 





he departed, and seemed to owe her every thrill of joy to his 
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addresses. So he deemed, and thus he recognized in every ac- 

tion and gentle word her willing acknowledgment of the debt. 

His hopes grew strong, and whenever his imagination peered 

into the future and saw a happy home, she was there, no older, 
but far lovelier. The crisis came. He sought her—not to 
plead, but rather to express his blissful assurance, and unfold his 
schemes of happiness. She listened, laughed, then started up 
and glided from the room, leaving in her stead the lingering 
sound of these two words,—“ unparalleled presumption.” 

According to Snobb’s philosophy of the heart, there was no 
such thing as blighted love; it might be driven from its object 
with a violent repulse and shrink back into the heart, as a 
frightened gazelle nestles in its hiding place, but it would still 
live in all its vigor, and even gather new strength in repose. 
So while his lip assumed the curve of scorn at the very thought 
of base Inconstance, who had lately been the “ocean to the 
river of his thoughts,” still his manly bosom was filled with 
heaving emotions for which he neither found nor wished another 
name than Love. He prayed for a worthy object upon whom 
his concentrated affections might radiate; he found her. By 
an elaborate process involving an application of every practical 
suggestion of metaphysics and rule of eloquence, he won the 
promise of her hand, then clasped his hands and held his breath 
in very ecstacy. The day was appointed for the overwhelming 
consummation of his bliss. It came so slowly that impatient 
Piscatorius lost all confidence in almanacs, and violently abused 
the whole solar system—but at last it came, just as the almanac 
said it would, and with it came this note to Snobb— 

“ Circumstances alter cases, and cases alter circumstances; I am sorry for 
you, but giad for myself; to-morrow eve I shall be the bride of Mr. Abiram 
Case. * Weep not for me.’ Junta.” 

Then followed another period of anomalous experience—love 
in the abstract. Slight symptoms of pining away are followed 
by unusual buoyancy, rhapsody again takes the stead of sighing, 
another season of courtship glides jeyously along, then comes 
the wedding day, and on that day the wedding. Tantalized but 
persevering Snobb, at last is successful and clamorous for joy ! 
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One scene more—Snob sits upon a huge stone by the road- 
side, wo-faced and emaciated, gazing upon the ground, and mut- 
ters from his shrunken heart this lamcntation—“ married! bet- 
ter be in shady cloister mewed, chaunting faint hymns to the 
cold fruitless moon;” his voice dies away, his frown grows 
blacker, his thoughts are busy in a sad comparison—Inconstance, 
Julia and Mrs. Snobb, the fruitless bite, the eel and snapping 
tortoise of his fishing day. He rises partly up and marches 
homeward with both hands in one vest-pocket. 





DE SOTO’S EXPEDITION. 


For ages had commerce been involved in a cloud of darkness, 
which obscured the moral and political horizon of the Old World. 
But now emancipated from the confinement of the inner seas, 
she went boldly forth to make the ocean her highway. Colum- 
bus, with a daring and skill which must ever immortalize him, 
had crossed the deep and revealed to an astounded world 4 
Western Continent. Already had hardy adventurers followed 
the track of their great leader, and discovered lands till then 
unknown. Some were seen prying into the frozen regions of 
the North, and penetrating amid barriers of ice, which long re- 
mained known only to the untutored savage, and frequented by 
naught save the polar bear. While others were sailing the seas 
of more congenial climes, exploring lands which appeared to 
know no equal for their richness of soil and the verdure of their 
forests. At such a period as this, when every thing was caleu- 
lated to call into action enterprising men. We find one who 
for his remarkable wanderings demands our attention. Among 
the wealthy regions of South America, he had fought his way, 
and with the adventurous Pizarro, revelled in the spoils of Peru. 
catching the spirit of adventure, he prepared again to launch 
forth into untried scenes. 

The port of San Lucan of Barramedar, might be seen crowded 
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with those, who leaving the endearments of home, forfeiting the 
luxuries of wealth, the emoluments of station, and the distine- 
tions of honour, had rallied around the standard of this distin- 
guished leader, in one common cause, to seek their fortunes in 
a transatlantic world. How brilliant the prospect, since even 
the conqueror of Peru is willing to hazard his fortune and the 
reputation of his name. Volunteers appeared from every quar- 
ter. Youth just ripening into manhood, was found side by side 
with the man of years. The knight in glittering array of bur- 
nished armour, together with the Castilian, buoyant in hope, 
and clad in silken robes, all were there, anxious to seek beyond 
the seas for that Elysium of bliss, where wealth in wild profu- 
sion flews, and purling brooks impart an immortality. From 
these numerous applicants, De Solo selected siz hundred chosen 
and experienced men in the prime of life, fired with desires, 
which yearned for the realization. Theirs was an ardent wish 
for gold, as unrestrained as that spirit which pervaded the 
breasts of the crusaders of old—unrelenting in its pursuit, deaf 
to the voice of mercy and blind to the cautions of judgment. 
An appetite for treasure which shrank not from penetrating the 
prairies of Arkansas and could covet even the moss-grown bar- 
riers of the Esquimaux. A burning thirst, which neither the 
sultry heat of a torrid zone could abate, nor the chilling icebergs 
of an arctic circle congeal. 

The fleet sailed as merrily as though entering upon some 
holiday excursion. Never was there a more joyous band than 
this, when having crossed the Atlantic their gaze rested for 
the first time upon that land they so often desired to behold. 
As they landed and planted their standard upon that verdant 
shore, with a monumental stone graven with the arms of Spain, 
they conceived their object already won, and regarded this 
country as a province of their native land. The vegetation of 
a southern clime struck the beholders with wonder and delight. 
The trees appeared to have no paragons in the world. “ Luxu- 
riant vines as they clambered up the lofty cedars, formed grace- 
ful festoons, and the surge of the ocean, as it lazily rolled upon 
the shore with the winds of summer, dashed its spray upon their 
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purple clusters.” The ocean was as tranquil as some fairy lake. 
No gathering storm cast a single shadow over this lovely scene. 
Every object wore an appearance of freshness and beauty. The 
air was agitated by none but the gentlest breezes, while the 
golden tinge of a western sky secured the reflection of those 
exhaustless treasures which they fancied were concealed within 
the sunny plains of Florida. Anon the melody of countless 
songsters was imagined some soft paedu of success and victory. 
In the rippling streamlet they augured a foretaste of that spring 
of life whose waters impart an eternal bloom and grant full re- 
lease from pain. The sea, seen in the magnificence of repose, 
gemmed with verdant isles and expanding in the clearest trans- 
parency from point to point, bespoke a beauty and serenity 
before unsurpassed; while such was the fragrance of the groves 
that the summer air breathed naught save a balmy sweetness. 
But it was not for pleasure and delight alone they came. 
That insatiable thirst for gold must be quenched, and every ob- 
ject must be put forth for its attainment. Accordingly having 
arranged their intended plans, they commenced that noted wan- 
dering which characterizes this adventurous band. This was, 
as has been aptly remarked, a roving expedition of gallant free- 
booters in quest of fortune, whom avarice rendered ferocious, 
through unexplored regions, over untrodden wilds. Wherever 
rumour might point to the residence of some wealthy chieftain, 
or the ill-omened signs of the simple natives, promise a rich har- 
vest of gold. Religion (professionally at least) found here some 
votaries. At eve when fades the light of day and glimmering 
stars just twinkle in the sky, under the open canopy of heaven, 
and beneath the sombre shadows of the lofty trees, was heard 
the sound of evening vespers. Strange sound in this wild un- 
tamed land. As the procession marched through the forests of 
Florida, religious customs were strictly observed. ‘ America 
was to become Catholic amid robbery and carnage.”’ Like the 
followers of Mahomet they went forth with the sword in one 
hand, and their religion in the other. Wandering about in quest 
of their desired object, they become involved in intricate mazes 
of the forest. So often did they purposely lead them astray, at 
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one time into noisome morasses, and at another into ambuscades 
and snares. What must have been the determinate perseverance 
of these men, when such difficulties could not cause them to for- 
sake their undertaking. At length however discouraged, they 
request from the governor permission to return. But the unre- 
lenting De Soto, in words the following, replies, “I will not go 
back, until I have seen the poverty of this land with my own 
eyes.” Again they press forward, now admiring the fertile 
valleys of Georgia, and remarking her noble streams, traversing 
the Cherekee region, then in all its virgin beauty, and thence 
turning their course to the mountains of North Carolina, uncon- 
sciously did they survey those very places, whose pregnant 
bosoms concealed the precious metal they sought. A southerly 
direction led them to Tuscaloosa. On the Alabama river, in 
endeavoring to wrest from the natives the town of Mavila, a 
battle ensued. The weary Spaniards, sick of the privations 
which had been endured, drove the inhabitants from their vil- 
lages. Cavalry, an arm of warfare before unheard of by the 
Indians, by its terrors achieved the victory. Here away from 
family and frends, cut off from all that had been rendered dear 
by the fond ties of friendship, many a Castillian perished, while 
invading the domains of the sons of the forest. The restless 
spirit of De Soto suffered them not long to be stationary. 
Hence the port of Ochus next presented a suitable opportunity 
of returning to Spain. Their leader, teo proud to confess his 
failure, refused to retrace his steps. 

As yet, those lands fraught with the accumulated wealth of 
ages, were unseen, and the few curiosities which had been care- 
fully collected, lay smoking amid the ruins of Mobile. Spurred 
on rather than intimidated by these disasters, he plunged into 
the depths of Louisiana, then a pathless wilderness. For one 
long month did this little company, enfeebled by disease, and 
reduced by the red man’s wiles, toil manfully on. In the coun- 
try of the Chickasaws they winter. In early spring demanding 
in from that tribe two hundred men, they are refused. The 
long insult to which the Indian had been subject, at length 
roused his desire for revenge, and he went forth to seek it. 
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"Twas midnight. The weary trooper was at rest, dreaming per- 
chance of those he had left far away in his native country. In 
heavy slumber lay the helmeted cavalier, holding converse in 
imagination with her whom his bosom esteemed most dear, whose 
smile in days past and gone even now was sufficient to cheer his 
heart in this desolate wilderness and for whom he was thus per- 
iling all, to lay at her feet jewels as bright as those which sparkle 
in Golconda’s mine. But hark! What is that sound which 
alarms his ear, rudely dispelling the bright dreams of fancy? 
Whence that lurid glare which illumines these dark forests of 
America? “Twas the savage warwhoop of the native, as with 
one hand he applies the torch, and with the other strikes 
the Spaniard to the ground. The fearful cries and piercing 
shrieks of those escaping from burning roofs, to encoun- 
ter_ the fatal tomahawk—the frantic neighing of unbridled 
steeds, together with the noise and confusion of contending par- 
‘ ties, conspired to lend an awe and dread terror to the scene. 
Horses without riders in the dim shades of the woods now lit up 
by the light of a burning town, seemed like so many spectres of 
the “olden time,” in headlong madness coursing their trackless 
way. Although the Indians were eventually expelled, still many 
on both sides had that night fallen, and De Soto with his troops 
was left without a shelter to protect them from the inclemency 
of the weather. 

Again therefore were they forced to march through unknown 
wildernesses. Amid the snows of North Alabama they discover 
a deserted village. Here destitute of provisions and completely 
exhausted, they decide to spend the residue of the winter. No 
ornaments of gold adorned the rude inhabitants around. A 
harvest of corn proved their reputed wealth, and their small 
wigwams their only palaces. No Peruvian Inca, exposed his 
accumulated treasures to dazzle the eyes of the invading army. 
Neither the diamond was seen among the prattling streamlets, 
nor could they perceive in the barren sands, particles of that 
ore, they so diligently searched after. Disappointed in 1’ cit 
sordid expectations, they bent their rage against the unoffen: ‘ng 
natives, imposing burdens “ grievous to be borne.” 
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As the inhabitants of classic Greece once sacrificed their be- 
loved capital to banish an enemy, or the Russians to drive back 
the French aggressors, razed Moscow with its noted Kremlin; 
so did these uneducated Indians burn, in the still watches of the 
night, their own village over the heads of the sleeping Spaniards. 
A third time were they encircled by the devouring element, 
beset on every side by a wronged and insulted people. Hard 
was the contest but the superior skill of the white man triumphed 
over that of the simple native. 

Why track the adventurous band through its varied wander- 
ings? We have seen enough of their privations and labours, 
to form a just estimate of their subsequent course. After seve- 
ral months of peril and endurance, they reach the noble river 
Mississippi. As this majestic stream, having on either hand 
shores of unbounded fertility robed in their native verdure, came 
full in sight, they in astonishment and wonder admire this 
“king of rivers.’’ ‘Till this time its waters had not been viewed, 
save by the Indian, as he stemmed its downward current in light 
canoe, or chased the timid waterfowl along its sedgy lakes. De 
Soto was perfectly enraptured. He had roamed over a great 
part of this vast continent, but neither the gushing fountain of 
life had afforded one refreshing draught to his thirsting soul, 
nor was any rich mine of gold as yet discovered. Fatigue, pri- 
vations and sickness had undermined the constitution of this re- 
markable man, and here upon the banks of this river he ended 
his mortal career. Under the rolling tide of this mighty river 
rests the remains of this renowned pioneer. 

Amid all his explorations he found nothing so remarkable as 
the place of his burial. No trumpet that “sings of fame’’ pro- 
claimed his deeds. No muffled drum rolled a mournful dirge 
over his watery grave. Naught was heard but the ripple of the 
waves, mingling with the sighs of his bereaved companions, then 
one loud plunge and the discoverer of the Mississippi lay en- 
tombed beneath its turbid waters. He who first beheld its rapid 
flood, was also the first to make its bosom his final resting place. 
After the death of their great chieftain, the company became 
totally disheartened and decided upon a speedy return to Spain. 
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Finding access to sea by land impossible, because of hostile tribes 
and: impenetrable swamps, they constructed a few rude boats, 
and having descended the river in these, after a short sail reached 
the Island of Cuba. Thus ended one of most remarkable 
expeditions recorded on the pages of history. While we cannot 
entirely approve of the motives which impelled to this enterprise 
or justify many cruel acts committed, still we cannot but be 
astonished at the perseverance and wonderful endurance which 
signalized this adventurous expeditioa. J. 


SELF-FORMATION.* 


«So build we up the being that we are; 
Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things, 
We shall be wise perforce.” 


A trite caption risks the fate of being repellant in its influ- 
ence. Yet the diamond seeker knows that the oyster which 
contains the pearl bears no external mark of its value. The 
picture of fair Portia, was found by Bassanir, neither in the 
casket of gold, nor of silver, but of dull lead. Of this the 
book whose title is placed at the head of this article, is a pre- 
éminent exemplification. Though this inimitable production has 
been before the American public, nearly four years, and long 
since has received a hearty welcome by many, yet its unassum- 
ing name has doubtless failed to commend it to the attention 
of many for whose mental salvation it was designed. We do 
not attempt a complete analysis or epitome of the excellencies 
of the work, still less an accurate criticism upon its execution. 
Failure would be the inevitable result. The work is beyond 
and above the reach of our calibre. But we do most earnestly 


* Self-Formation, or, the history of an individual mind ; intended as a guide for the 
intellect through difficulties to success. By a Fellow of a College. First American 
from the London Edition. 
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desire to secure its perusal* by all who may take the trouble to 
glance over this article. To this end we write, and those who 
intend to read the book, or who have read it will please pause 
here—For any other readers, we proceed. A plain and lucid 
statement of the author’s object is, to point out the means of 
attaining the art of thinking. In the physical constitution of 
man, all healthy development depends upon the mutual adapta- 
tion of the food and digestion, and he endorses the analogy 
between the physical and the intellectual, making sensation and 
reflection the analogues of the other more material functions. 
The mind cannot like the stomach disgorge itself, and when it 
is full nigh to bursting by a course of gluttonous cramming, 
there must remain the fearful incubus pregnant with frightful 
dreams and vague apprehensions, unless by some chance the 
mind be forced to digest—to think, before the same process 
could be repeated. The use of learning, like all the other 
influences to which the mind in its formative state is subjected, 
is to propel the natural fire within, and should therefore be laid 
on lightly, just enough at a time to feed the already developed 
flame, never so much as to smother it. And a word just here 
about what is styled loafing. There is one kind of loafing 
most odious, and another, highly beneficial. The former is the 
legitimate privilege of an empty noddle—the latter the absolute 
duty of a full mind. In the the one case, time spent in loafing 
is certainly no great loss; in the other, time thus occupied 
must bring great gain. 

But we revert to the book under consideration. Its style is 
matchless—at once elevated and easy, racy and pure, perspicu- 
ous and glowing, direct and forceful, chaste and ornate in 
imagery, and teeming with aptly illustrative quotations from 
right noble authors. The whole tenor of the work confirms a 
favorite theory of ours that all sights and sounds, all thoughts 
and deeds of which a prison is either the cause or subject, if 
properly used, are the essential elements furnished for the great 
work of self-formation. While engaged in tracing and com- 


> Don’t suppose that we are interested in the sale of the book, for it is published in 
oston. 
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menting upon each step in his own progress ee the nursery to 
the school—then to Eton—whence to Cambridge, and then into 
the wide world, the author now and then steps aside in a playful 
sally, or indulges in an appropriate and always excellent episode. 
To better accomplish our purpose we quote a passage from the 
ninth Chapter, premising however that any single and brief 
quotation must give but a faint idea of that indescribable charm 
which pervades the whole. Subsequently to his graduation at 
Cambridge, he visited Paris which he describes, and then follows 
a graphic delineation of an attachment there formed for s 
young French lady, and its effect upon himself, after which the 
following deductions. —“ But, Iam convinced that the sentiment 
of love is as propitious to the intellect as the mere sensual 
passion is degrading to it. In this sentiment there is a slight 
kind of excitement, a gentle stirring influence, a heavenly breath, 
sueh as used to be accepted, in the old times as a happy augury, 
when it came down to inspire and enliven the flame upon the 
‘altar. Again, it is only thus that in our early boyhood we 
have any chance of being emancipated from our selfishness; 
of all slaveries, the slavery to our sordid selves, and to our 
short-seen worldly interests. Such delivery is a birth into 
elevation of sentiment, into the very life and soul of intellect; 
provided always, and this is a most peremptory postulate, that 
the love here spoken of be the heavenly love, as the Greeks 
called it in their mytholgy, and not the vulgar one ; the spiritual 
and not the carnal one; the love of affection, and not of mere 
appetite ; such a love as Menander tells us is a better tutor than 
the best sophist that ever lived.”’ 

And now, a word to those who would treat this book, if they 
chanced upon it, with that detestable indifference which is 
verily worse than open and intelligent hatred. This book may 
be a God-send to you. If it be not found so after reading, you 
may despair of yourself. But our fears are slight for those 
who may be induced to read the book—Have :ou not, we would 
ask, in moments when you were conscious of |eing yourself, felt 
aspirations however faint, to free yourself from the encum- 
brances which prevent the expansion and d.yelopment of your 
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intellect and soul? Have you never felt what it is to be 
utterly alone? Have you never experienced a painful sense of 
individuality, nor an eager thirst for self-sufficiency? Can you 
perceive no force in the expression that “the soul of man 
createth its own destiny of power?’ May we not ply you with 
appeals drawn from a different source? We would not merely 
cite the injunction of Solomon. “Go to the ant, thou sluggard”’ 
&e. But listen to the voice which reaches us from the tomb of 
him “ who touches his harp, and nations heard entranced.” 
Brief and bitter were the joys mingled with the wine of anguish he 
so eagerly quaffed. True enjoyment he never tasted. Its ac- 
cursed counterfeit, poisoning and madning while it allures, 
he drank to the very dregs. No self-discipline, nor self-control 
ever received a passing thought from him. His life was all a 
crime, crime with crime commingling.—But from a recent grave 
hallowed by the tears of Scotia, millions comes a different 
testimony. Scotland’s Chalmers—upon whose brow blazed a 
coronet graced with such gems as these—justice, verity, tem- 
perance, perseverance, mercy, devotion, patience, courage, forti- 
tude. His life was like a noble arch thrown across a stream of 
darkling waters,—his death was the keystone of that arch 
whence his mighty spirit ascended. But the earthly destiny of 
these is not complete. Fame is an echo of destiny. And that 
echo startles and terrifies, when responsive to the wailings of 
the wretched, or cheers and nerves when it answers to the shouts 
and rejoicings upon the delectable mountains. How then may 
we like Milton, like Chalmers leave a fame pure as the star 
which glistens upon the brow of the morning? By true mind 
and heart culture, by training and schooling their powers, by 
regulating the passions, and fitting the spirit for the indwelling 
of the Highest. A cultivated intellect and a cultivated heart 
tre in no wise incompatible. When the union of these appears, 
great goodness and good greatness—we have revealed to us 


“the highest style of man.”” ‘To such— 
** One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs, 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.” 


We have given the guide book, pointed out the goal, and 
tketched the consummation.—“ Where sleeps the brave ?” 
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THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS. 


To judge of the actions of those engaged in political and 
religious revolutions, we must examine them at the distance of 
centuries, remote enough to allow a cool, candid and impartial 
view of the actors in these great dramas of the world’s history, 
Neither can those who live in the same age judge impartially, 
for these will always belong, at least in opinion, to one of the 
two great contending parties. Nor can those who live after the 
lapse of ages too remote, pass a less partial judgment, for the 
enchantment that distance lends, will rather gloss over their 
faults and magnify their virtues, and the opinions of succeeding 
historians will be adopted, with scarcely an inquiry into the 
merits of their foundations. For instance, no educated man, in 
our own country could pretend to pass an impartial judgment 
on either of the two great political parties, and on the other 
hand the old heroes of Greece and Rome, have received such 
associations of greatness connected with their names, that s 
Demosthenes or a Cicero, formed after the fashion of our con 
ceptions would be very different from Demosthenes and Cicerd 
as they really were. But especially do we see the truth of 
this in respect to the religious controversies which a few cen- 
turies ago shook the whole of Europe, with the agitation they 
produced, and among these first and most conspicuous were the 
Covenanters of Seotland. The effect of their deeds, though not 
producing such a tempest of excitement as those of the German 
Reformers of the seventeenth century, have nevertheless been 
felt longer, and have exerted a stronger and more lasting influ- 
ence in the cause of social and political liberty. 

The historians of the age of Queen Elizabeth, would accord- 
ing to their private sympathies, have designated these covenan- 
ters as demons or angels, in the reign of James II. they were 
the laughing stock of the court, in the protectorship of Crom- 
well, the admiration of the people. The historians of our day 
have preserved a middle ground between these opposite opinions, 
and have with more candour than before exhibited, allowed 
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them their just meed of praise, and at the same time censure 
them for their apparent and flagrant offences against common 
sense and truth. On the same ground we wish to remain, while 
we enquire, what were the true merits and demerits of the 
Scottish Covenanters. 

The treatment of the Roman Catholics, their religious ene- 
mies, forms a part of their actions, which it would be very diffi- 
cult for a consistent historian to even palliate. No sooner had 
Mary Queen of Scots, ascended the throne than the Protestant 
nobility supported by the people entered into a Covenantor 
League, in which after claiming for themselves the title of “‘ The 
congregation of the Lord,’”’ and denouncing the church to which 
the Queen belonged as the “ congregation of Satan,” they pro- 
mised to do all that they could for their own, and all in their 
power against the opposite sect. But this was not all. If they 
had been contented with denouncing their enemies and praising 
themselves, it might have been regarded as a pardonable vanity, 
but when discontented with the toleration of their religion, they 
sought to withhold the same toleration from the Catholics, it 
assumed an aspect of malice and revenge. The Romanist 
churches were entered, spoiled and desecrated, their priests 
attacked rudely in the midst of worship, and expelled with vio- 
lence from cathedrals. And these were the people, who, a few 
years before complained bitterly of the injustice shown in exclu- 
ding them from holding worship ;, these were the persons who 
pretended to keep, to the jot and tittle, the commandments of the 
Bible. Surely it would have been a strange sight, to see the 
Covenanters pillaging the churches of their adversaries, while 
one of their pastors was enjoining them to keep the command- 
ments of that sacred page, which says return good for evil. 
The fact that the Covenanters had been so shamefully treated 
by the Roman Catholics, cannot be urged in their case as a pal- 
liating excuse, for THEY professed to follow the doctrine of 
‘turning the left cheek’ and even ‘giving the coat also.’ An 
incident in the life of that holy man, Leighton, may serve to 
illustrate the spirit of the times. In a synod he was publicly 
reprimanded for not preaching up the times. ‘ Who,’ he asked, 
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*does preach up the times.’ It was answered that all the breth- 
ren did. Then he rejoined, “If all of you preach up the times, 
you may surely allow one poor brother to preach up Jesus Christ 
and eternity.’ 

The treatment of their queen is another point over which it 
would be well for them could they have drawn the veil of 
oblivion. Young, beautiful and intelligent, Mary ascended the 
throne with all the attractions of female loveliness. Having 
received her education in France, having always been brought 
up in the Catholic religion, it could not be expected that at 
once, to satisfy her subjects she should renounce her belief. 
But far differently thought they. Scarcely had she taken her 
seat on Scotland’s throne, before they joined in a cry of deri- 
sion at her for being a papist. Not content with demanding s 
toleration of their own religion, they demanded that she should 
submit to their wishes and abjure hers. It was said in the pulpit 
of the Covenanters, that “‘ one mass was more terrible than ten 
thousand armed men come to invade the kingdom,” that “ the 
idolator should die the death,” and all the judgments visited on 
the wicked rulers of old, were quoted and applied, with a pointed 
significance to her. Means also were taken to insult her in her 
own chapel and even in her private rooms. 

Was it then to be wondered that Mary should endeavour to 
punish such insulters? Is it strange that feeling she had no 
place in the affections of her subjects, she should plunge into 
dissipations, should seek pleasures of other kinds. We do not 
wish to draw a veil over her faults, but surely they should re 
ceive a palliation when regarded with the treatment she re 
ceived from her subjects. If, when the beautiful and youthful 
queen had first stept on Scotland’s shore, when the regal crown 
had first pressed her fair brow, they had asked what they de 
served, the toleration of their religion, if they had been dutiful 
subjects, who can doubt that her reign would have been less 
sullied by faults, and instead of breathing out her last moments 
on the block, she might have reigned and died gloriously. 

But to judge of any great sect or party, we must learn first 
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the character of their leaders—of those who professedly embody 
in their actions, the results of the wishes and opinions of their 
followers. The great leading spirit among the Covenanters of 
Scotland was John Knox, a man held in grateful remembrance 
by the Scottish Protestants and equally in hatred by the Roman 
Catholics. John Knox was truly a great man—as great in his 
faults as in his virtues. Banished and persecuted by Queen 
Mary of England, he went to Geneva, and there brooding in 
retirement over his wrongs, had doubtless soured his mind by their 
memory, and made his enmity to his enemies only the more 
bitter. When Mary came Knox returned. Immediately on his 
arrival he ascended a pulpit and declaimed with his, usual bit- 
terness against Rome. The mob excited by his sermon rushed 
from the house, entered a neighbouring Catholic place of wor- 
ship, seized the priest and broke and disfigured the images. 
They also pillaged the monasteries of the Grey and Black 
Friars. Whether this outrage can be laid at Knox’s door, we 
leave it to our readers to determine. 

Knox was not only bitter in his invectives against the Catho- 
lies, but Mary formed an equal butt for his cant and irony. His 
usual name for the queen was ‘Jezebel.’ During Mary of 
England’s reign, he published a book called, “The first blast 
of the trumpet against the monstrous regimen of women.” 
Mary of Scotland, however, treated him with moderation, and 
after having been reviled by him in the pulpit, she simply 
asked, that next time his admonitions might be in private, 
and not in public, a request, which reasonable as it was, 
he refused to gratify. He even boasts in his life, of having 
once treated her with such harshness, that she burst into a flood 
of tears. Could sucha scene as this be painted, should the 
artist draw with life-like skill, Knox as he stood there, the 
insulter of her majesty, the haughty reviler of his queen, and . 
his stern face and uplifted hand pointing in derision at her face, 
could the strongly marked lineaments of that countenance, fur- 
towed by time and care, covering a heart marked with the no 
less prominent outlines of secret malice, be drawn—and on the 
other hand, should he paint wy beautiful and youthful queen, 
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in all the loveliness of her youth, listening with downcast eyes 
to his railings, answering only by a gentle chiding, could these 
be represented as even a fancy sketch, it would move the feelings 
of every one with anger at the insulter, and pity for the helpless 
object of his taunts. But when we think that this is no creation 
of ideality, but a stern reality, which has transpired even in 
Scotland’s palace, with what just feelings of anger should we 
regard Knox, and with equally merited pity Mary. 

We do not wish to give a false opinion of Knox, for there are 
many points in his character capable of just admiration. The 
purity of his motives may be doubted by some, but his deeds 
need a mind as bigotted as his own to admire. If he had said 
but half to Elizabeth of that which he said to Mary, his fate 
would have been the axe and the block. We must not allow 
ourselves to be too much biassed, by our agreement in the main 
points of his religion, for if Mary had been a Protestant and 
Knox a Catholic, and had he treated her with the same bigotry, 

‘no doubt, but that we should have been unanimous in our opin- 
ion of disapproval. 

So much for the faults of the Scottish Covenanters, now for 
the brighter side of the picture. Had they been left to their 
own wills, we have no doubt but that Scotland would have 
exhibited a scene of blood, not surpassed by the more modern 
revolutions of France. But there was an Almighty hand 
stretched out to deliver; to guide and direct. All this was 
“to work together for good.” There was a Deity which could 
‘temper the shorn lamb,” which was keeping down the fury of 
the contending elements of religious factions, and turning their 
results into the right channel. At that time a spirit of liberty, 
though mingled with bigotry and fanaticism, was beginning to 
diffuse itself through the Scottish nation. From them descended 
those longings after liberty, which were instilled into American 
hearts before the Revolution. From their shoulders fell @ 
mantle which rested on those of our Puritan fathers, and the 
tree of liberty they planted, was removed by their hands to the 
rock of Plymouth. ‘To them we as a people owe much, but still 
let us not as we praise their virtues censure the too conspicuous 
the too flagrant failings of the Scottish Covenanters. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Nassau Magazine again greets its numerous readers. In the same 
old dress, with its well known solemkoly visage, it comes, simply claiming for 
itself the forbearance of critics, and the kind wishes of its friends. How often 
when just stepping out from the dim, dusky, and mangled proof sheets, (the 
devil at our elbow suggests as more refined—covering), and just merging into 
a neat little yellow covered pamphlet, how often we repeat, after gazing in 
indignation at our »table, and upsetting the editorial inkstand as a signal of 
righteous indignation how often has it been received with total indifferenc e 
and consigned with heartless neglect to some obscure corner of the subscri- 
ber’s room. But ‘sic transit gloria Literi Magazeni,’ as the old Roman ob- 
serves. 
We had been sitting down in our quiet like room, ruminating on the 
vanity of all things in general and Monthlies in particular, when the thought 
struck us, of raising the wind by a newexpedient. No sooner had it found 
a lodgement in our editorial cranium, than we rushed in breathless excite- 
ment to the printing establishment of the ‘ Kingston Whig and Jugtown Tory,’ 
and had the following liberal advertisement struck off. * Notice. Whereas, 
the number of our subscribers lias increased to an ‘ infinity,’ we wish to pro- 
cure agents, to collect the sums (probably amounting to some thousand dollars) 
due to this paper. The subscriber is willing to give one half penny per cent. 
on all the money collected, and a premium of SIX CENTS!!! to the man 
that collects the most.” The result of this liberal offer has been that an 
innumerable amount of money (in counterfeit bills) has flowed in, and with it 
a still larger amount of contributions, i. e., for the Editor's Table. By the by, 
we would here notice that no one is considered as entitled towa number of 
this paper till he has handed in his receipts to one of the editors, neither shal! 
any one be permitted to write, particularly in the mathematical line till he 
has handed in said receipt (a la mode college.) 
The first document that meets our eye among the heterogeneous mass of 
papers on our table are the productions of some musical bards. As it is 
always right to hear both sides of a question, we gave them both—pro and 
con—leaving the rest to the judgment of our readers. The first youth has 
doubtless been to hear Mademoiselle Jenny, and has become inspired, He 
says : 
Oh! how I love the chapel singing, 
Clearly, sweetly, softly ringing, 
Angel notes seem woven in 

The tissue of that psalm and hymn, 
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No discord e’en meets the ear, 
But sounds melodiously clear, 
Till each sweet voice goes out in songs, 
While vaulted domes the charm prolongs. 


So much for the bright, now for the dark side of the picture, furnished, no 
doubt, by some malicious youth. 

I've heard the wildest asses bray, 

That ever mangled oats and hay, 

I've heard the meanest violin, 

Enough to cause a saint to sin; 

I've seen them grind on organ round, 

Till glasses cracked and tumbled down, 

I’ve heard the maniac’s piercing laugh, 

The drunkard’s how] o’er the wine he quaffed, 

But never such a cursed ringing, 

As comes from that same chapel singing. 


We find placed on our table, through the kindness of the publisher, a re- 
cent poetical production, from some one of Princeton's sons, entitled * Hiero- 
solyma, Milton’s Dream, and other Poems,” the author of which is incogni- 
tus. -He seems to aspire after being a second Milton; of which mark bow- 
ever, he falls far short. Indeed the whole composition seems to be no other 
‘than a few common-place ideas, stuck together in,an off-hand manner, and 
the words are forced, by cramping and crowding, into poetic measure ina 
way so ridiculous that it often excites laughter over the most serious passages. 
We would notice this production further, but the subject is not worth the 
space, and we leave its perusal for seekers after the ‘sublime and the ridicu- 
lous’—hoping, however, that the next time the author endeavours to give us 
poetry, he will furnish something more creditable to the yet untarnished 
name of ‘Princeton.’ 

We have received several other poetical contributions, but have not the 
time or space to notice them. Suffice it to say, that they are now consigned 
to ‘that bourne from which no traveller returns,’ alias, the Editor's etove. 
Wishing our worthy successor all the pleasure he can reap from his position 

in the Editorial chair; we resign the pen, the inkstand and the table, with the 


old benediction, ‘God bless you!” 
a EDITOR. 


EXCHANGES. 


We have received, and perused with much pleasure, the two last numbers 
of ‘The Boston Evening Gazette,’ and ‘The Amborst Indicater.’ 
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